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Cattle  slaughter  in  I9H5  probably  will  be  at  a  record  level,  but  cattle  prices  may  aver- 
age about  the  same  as  in  I9t4.  Supplies  of  beef  for  civilians  were  insufficient  to  meet  demand 
at  ceiling  prices  in  1944,  and  this  situation  is  likefy  to  continue  in  1945.  However,  the  civi- 
lian supply  of  beef  will  more  nearly  equal  the  demand  than  in  1944.  Cattle  slaughter  may  con- 
tinue large  for  2  or  3  vears.  Cattle  on  farms  and  ranches  in  early  1944  were  at  a  peak  in  the 
cattle  numbers  cycle. 
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SUi^iARY 

Domestic  demand  for  meat  will  "be  almost  as  strong  in  I9U5  as  in  19^U. 
Reductions  in  output  of  war  goods  following  the  end  of  hostilities  in  Europe 
are  likely  to  he  accoiroanied  "by  a  decline  in  national  income  as  a  result  of 
reduced  employment,  Toarti cularly  overtime,  in  a  number  of  important  indus- 
tries.    But  consumer  expenditures  are  not  likely  to  drop  as  much  as  national 
income.     If  adequate  credit  arrangements  can  "be  made,  exports  of  pork  and 
lard  in  the  next  2  years  may  exceed  the  nre-war  volume  vrhich  would  aid  in 
sustaining  a  relatively  strong  total  demand  for  meat  in  the  domestic  market. 

Meat  "oroduction  in  19^5         "be  a"bout  2  "billion  pounds  smaller  than 
in  19^+^1  when  total  output  will  exceed  2U— 1/2  billion  pounds  (dressed  meat 
"basis).     Production  T3ro"bably  vdll  continue  at  a  reduced  level  in  19^6,  But 
this  level  will  he  considerably  higher  than  in  the  -pre-war  period.  Total 
meat  production  increased  from  an  average  of  16  billion  pounds  annually  in 
1935-39  to  2^-  billion  pounds  in  19^3 »  ^^'^  reached  a  new  all-time  high  in  ; 
19^^.     Outnut  probably  will  be  between  22  and  23  billion  pounds  in  the  nex-t 
2  years , 

Any  decrease  in  demand  for  meat  in  19^5  probably  will  be  about  offset 
by  the  decrease  in  supplies.     Meat  T)rices  are  likely  to  hold  close  to  ceil- 
ing levels  in  I'^h^,  but  may  decline  in  19^6, 
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The  pig  croD  In  19^3 , reached  the  extremely  high  level  of  122  million 
head.    The  19UU  -pig  crop  is  estimated  to  "be  ahout  8g  million  head.  Present 
indications  point  to  a  pig  crop  of  ap-oroximately  th6  same  size  in.  19^5  as  in 
19^^,    Pig  crops  in  pre-war  years,  prior  to  the  extreme  droughts  of  193^  and 
1936»  averaged  a'bout  78' million 'head' annually, '  ' 

Because  of  the  time  lag  "between  the 'farrowing  of  pigs,  and  the  marketing 
of  finished  hogs,  hog  slaughter 'is 'exbected  to  total  a'bout  2  million  head  more 
in  I9UH  than  the  95  million  head  slaughtered  in  19^3.    All  of  the  increase  in 
slaughter  in  19^^  came  in  the  first  half  of  the  year.    Hog  slaughter  is 
exoected  to  "be  ahout  25  percent  less  in  I9U5  than  in  19^^. 

With  a  reduced  siipr)ly  of  hogs  to  "be  marketed  during  the  next  12  months, 
hog  prices  proTDably  will  he  at  or  close  to  ceiling  levels  during- most  of  the  - 
period.    However,  some  declines  in  hog  prices  prohahly  will  occur  when  market- 
ings are  seasonally  large  in  the  late  fall  and  winter. 

The  ntimher  of  cattle  and  calves  on  farms  and  ranches  prohably  reached 
a  peak  in  the  cattle  numbers  cycle  at  the  beginning  of  19^^,    Numbers  are 
expected  to  be  slightly  lower  on  January  1,  19^5t  than  a  year  earlier,  and 
TDrobably  will  decline  for  several  years.     Accom?oanying  this  decline,  at  least 
during  the  next  2  or  3  years,  slaughter  will  continue  at  a  high  level  as' 
breeding  stock  is  reduced.     Total  slaughter  of  cattle  and  calves  in  19^^  Is 
now  indicated  at  close  to  3^  million  head,  a  new  record. 

Prices  of  both  cattle  and  calves  averaged  slightly  lower  in  19^^  than 
in  19^3 »  reflecting  an  increased  proportion  of  lower-grade  cattle  and  heavy 
calves  in  total  marketings.    However,  well-finished  grain-fed  cattle  were  iri 
extremely  short  supply  in  the  second  half  of  19^^.  smd.  prices  for  such  cattle 
advanced  to  new  highs  for  the  war  period.    Prices  of  beef  and  veal  as  well 
as  cattle  and  calves  are  likely  to  be  maintained  near  19^^  levels  in  19^5 r 
but  may  decline  in  19^6  if  consumer  incomes  and  military  purchases  are 
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materially  reduced  in  that  year.     Supplies  of  teef  and  veal  were  insufficient 
to  meet  civilian  demand  at  ceiling  prices  in  19^^  and  this  situation  probably 
vdll  continue  in  19^5»  although  the  gap  between  demand  and  supply  will  be 
smaller. 

The  spread  between  prices  of  well-finished  cattle  and  feeder  cattle 
vras  unusually  wide  in  the  summpr  and  early  fall  of  19^^^,     Also  urosTjective 
feed  sup-olies  were  more  abundant  in  relation  to  the  number  of  livestock  on 
hand  than  a  year  earlier.     Shipments  of  fe^^der  cattle  to  feedlots  increased. 
Marketings  of  grain-fed  cattle  in  the  second  half  of  19^5  larger  than 

in  the  second  half  of  19^^.     Prices  of  better  grade  cattle  probably  will  con-  ' 
tinue  high  for  several  months,  but  prices  of  such  cattle  will  tend  to  decline 
as  market  suniDlies  increase  in  19^5. 

The  slaughter  of  mature  <^hee-D  was  unusually  large  in  19^3  ^^^^  although 
somevfhat  reduced,  continued  large  in  19^^.     The  number  of  breeding  ewes  on 
farms  and  ranches  declined  from  37.7  million  at  the  beginning  of  19^3  to  35.1 
million  at  the  beginning  of  19'^^.     The  number  will  be  further  reduced  by 
January  1,  19^5.     This  declining  trend  has  been  brought  about  largely  by  more 
profitable  returns  from  other  enterprises,  accompanied  by  scarcity  and  high 
cost  of  labor  for  handling  sheep.     The  lamb  crop  -probably  will  be  smaller  in 
19^5  than  in  19^^.     Slaughter  of  sheer>  ajid  lambs  in  19^5  is  expected  to  be  10 
to  20  percent  less  than  in  19^^.    Prices  of  slaughter  sheep  and  lambs  are 
likely  to  be  maintained  near  19^U  levels. 

Mill  consum-otion  of  apnarel  wool  in  19^5  probably  will  be  somewhat  belov 
the  19^^  consumption  of  about  1  billion  -oounds  (grease  basis).     Civilian  demanr 
and  requirements  for  European  rehabilitation  are  not  likely  to  offset  fully 
the  decline  in  military  orders  after  V-E  Day,     Consumption  in  the  early  post- 
war -oeriod  Torobably  will  be  coni^iderably  larger  than  the  pre-war  annual 
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consumption  of  close  to  600  million  pounds,  and  will  exceed. domestic  , wool 
production  by  possibly  3OO  to  UoO  million  pounds.    Of f setting . the.  favorable 
demand  oitlook,  however,  is  the  fact  that  loresent  and  prospective  .v/orld  v/ool 
supplies  are  extremely  large,     I'feen  the  vrar  ends,  the  world  carry-over,  of  wool 
may  be  possibly  3  times  as  large  as  the  pre-war  average,  and  world  production 
equal  to  or  slightly  above  the  pre-war  record  level.     Such  large  supplies  could 
greatly  depress  foreign  wool  -orices  and,  hence,  domestic- prices.  However, 
about  four-fifths  of  the  carry-over  outside  of  the  United  States  if  owned  by 
the  British  Government,  and  prices  of  these  wools  may  be  controlled  during  the 
period  of  liquidation. 

G-overnr.ent  policy  with  respect  to  vrool  prices  may  be  a  dominant  factor 
in  the  domestic  price  situation  for  2  or  3  years  following  the  war.    Prices  of 
domestic  wool  are  now  being  supported  at  a  considerably  higher  level  than  price 
of  comparable  foreign  wools  by > the  Government's  purchase  and  sales  program,  and 
mills  are  purchasing  domestic  wools  o.nly  vrhere  specified  for  Government  orders. 
Unless  Government  support  is  continued,.  Torices  of  domestic  wool  probably  would 
decline,    A  continuation  of  support  at  present  levels,  however,  would  be  likely 
to  result  in  an  accumulation  of  stocks  of  domestic-  wool,  when  military  orders 
drop,  .  ,  .         .  ..  . 

—  October  30,  19^^+^.  ^  . 

OUTLOOJC 
Hogs 

BACKGROUND.-  A  strong  dema.nd  for  pork  and  lard  brought  aboat 
by  the  war,  favorable  hog-feed  price  relationships,  and  the 
announcement  of  support  "orices  for  hogs  in  early  19^1,  resulted 
■    ■   in  a  17  percent  increase  in  the  19^1  fall  pig  crop  over  that  of 
the  preceding  fall,    From  that  time  until  19^^.  each  successive 
spring  crop  vras  larger  tha.n  the  preceding  spring  crop;  also 
each  successive  fall  crop  vras  larger  than  the  preceding  year's 
fall  crop.     The  total  annual  pig  crop  sa.ved  in  19^1  v;a,s  85 
million.     The  combined  spring  and  fall  crop  in  19^2  was  105 
million,  in  19^3  it  was  122  million.     The  19^^  spring  crop 
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was       percent  smaller  than  the  record  19^3  spring  crop  of 
7^  million.     The  fall  crop  is  indicated  to  "be  proportionately- 
smaller  than  last  year's  fall  crop^    Nevertheless,  the' 
annual  crop  saved  in  19^^  was  the  third  largest  on  record. 

Hog  Prices  to  be  Higher  in 
19^5  Than  in  19^ 

k  smaller  slaughter  of  hogs  in  I9U5  than  in  the  preceding  2  years, 
a  relatively  strong  domestic  demand  for  pork  and  lard,  and  a  continued  strong 
export  demand  may  result  in  a  higher  annual  average  price  for  hogs  in  19^5 
than  in  19^^o     The  average  price  received  hy  farmers  for  hogs  was  $13.70  in 
19!^3.     In  19l4l-  the  average  will  be  about  $13„00.     During  the  first  7  months 
of  19^U  prices  were  close  to  the  support  level,  reflecting  the  heavy  marketing 
of  19^3-crop  pigs.    But  with  reduced  slaughter  of  hogs  in  the  late  svimmer  and 
early. fall,  prices  advanced  to  ceiling  levels. 

Hog  prices  will  be  stabilized  between  the  ceiling  and  support  prices 
d\iring  19^5.  "but  probably  will  average  clos-e  to  ceiling  levels.  Beginning 
October  30  ceiling  prices  at  Chicago  are  $lU,00  for  hogs  weighing  over  270 
pounds,  and  $lU.75  for  lighter  weight  hogs. 

Producers  will  be  protected  by  support  prices  for  a  period  of  2  full 
years  from  January  1,  following  the  cessation  of  hostilities.     Thus  if  the 
war  should  end  in  I9U5,  price  supports  for  hogs  would' be  in  effect  through 
tiecenjer  31,,  19^7-  support  price  for  hogs  will  be  at  least  9O  percent 

of  parity  during  this  period.     The  announced  support  price  for  Good  and  Choice 
barrows  and  gilts  v;eighing  200  to  2^0  pounds,  Chicago  basis,  is  $12.50  iintil 
June  30,  I9U5. 

During  19^5  "the  hog-corn  price  ratio  maj'-  be  slightly  above  average. 
With  a  higher  price  for  hogs  and  a  siightly  lower  price  for  corn  next  year, 
the  ratio  would  become  more  favorable  than  in  19^^,  when  it  was  slightly 
below  average.    The  hog-corn  price  ratio  for  the  United  States  (farm  basis) 
averaged  11.8  for  the  20  years  I923-U2.     Ir.  the  first  9  months  of  19^U  the 
ratio  varied  between  10. 9  and  11. 7.     In  October  the  ratio  became  12.2. 

Table  1.-  Average  price  received  by  farmers  for  hogs,  corn,  and 
the  hog-corn  price  ratio,  United  States, 
' .       -  1935-39  average-  e.nd  19^0-^1^ 


Year  and 
period 


Average  1935-39 
I9U0 
19^1 
19^+2 
1043 

loi^i.  3/ 


Average  farm  : 
■orice  of  hogs: 
■oer  100  r,ounds: 
 1/   1 


Dollars 

S.30 
5.39 
9.09 
13.0^ 
13.70 
13.07 


Weighted  annual  average, 
average  first  10  months. 


Percent  of 
parity 


29 

59 

95 
120 

116 
106 


Hog-corn 
price  ratio 


13.0 

9.2 
1U.2 
16.5 
13.6 
11.1+ 


Average  farm 
price  o<f  corn 
per  bushel 


Cents 

62,2 
60.0 
63.0 
77.0 
96.0 
115.0 


_2/  Simple,  average  of  monthly  ratios.  Simple 
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Slaughter  of  hogs  will  "be  20  to  ?5  percent  smaller  in  19^5  than  in  I9UU, 
The  annual  pig  crop  in  19^4-  was  about  28  million  head,  about  28  percent  smfi-llej 
than  the  all-time  record  I9U3  crop  of  122  million.    The  largest  part  of  the 
191+^  pig  crop  will  be  marketed  in  1945,  together  with  part  of  the  19^5  spring 
crop.    The  spring  pig  crop  of  19^5         not  be  greatly  different  from  the  56 
million  pigs  saved  last  spring,  and  the  annual  crop  in  19^5  inay  be  about  the 
^ame  as  in  19^.    Hog  slaughter  in  19^6,  therefore,  may  be  about  equal  to  that 
of  19^5. 

Probable  Strong  Export  Demand 

Demand  for  pork'  and  lard  in  Europe  vdll  be  strong  for  several  years 
after  the  vrar,  or  until  hpg  numbers  can  be  restored  on  the  Continent  to  about 
the  pre-war  level.     If  adequate  credit  or  other  financial  arrangements  can  be 
made,  exports  of  pork  and  lard  from  the  United  States  in  the' next  2  years  may 
be  in  relatively  large  ^rolume.    This  would  aid  in    abstaining  a  relatively 
strong-  total  demand  for  nieat  in  the  domestic  market.    Numbers  of  hogs  have 
been  sharply  reduced  on  the  European  Continent  during  the  war  period.  The 
reduction  in  numbers  from  1939  "to  19^3  is  estimated  to  be  about  30  percent  in 
Western  Europe,    A  furthei*  reduction  may  he.ve  taken  place  this  year.  Yields 
of  pork  and  lard  per  hog  also  are  down,  because  of  light  feeding,  Heductions 
in  hog  numbers  and  pork  output  per  hog  have  been  brought  about  by  reduced  feed 
production  and  the  lack  of  imports  of  feed  because  of  the  vrar^ 

Pork  production  in  Canada  has  been  materially  increased  during  the  war, 
"Canada  produced  1,39^  million  pounds  of  pork,  dressed  weight,  excluding  lard, 
in  19^3  compared  with  an  average  -production  of  623  million  pounds  in  the  yeare  : 
193^32 •    Canadian  exports  of  hog  products  during  the  war  period  bave  been  • 
large.    That  country  agreed  to  deliver  a  minimum  of  9OO  million  pcuiids  of 
pork  to  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  2-year  period  I'^hk-k^,    The  total  quantity 
was  shipped  during  the  first  half  of  19^« 

Production  of  hogs  in  Argentina  has  been  markedly  increased  during 
the  vrar  to  provide  an  outlet  for  coirn  that  could  nc  longer  be  exported. 
Argentina  has  exported  ft  large  v-olxame  of  pork  during  the  war,  principally  to 
the  United  Kingdom.    Argentine  exports  amounted  to  138  million  pounds  in  1*^2 
and  300  million  pounds  in  19^3  (di*essed  vreight) .  ,  Exports  of  pork  averaged  Ug 
million  pounds  in  1934-32'    Production  in  Argentina  during  19^2  and  19^3 
470  million  and  660  million  pounds,  respectively,  (dressed  carcass  weight, 
excluding  farm  production)  while  pork  output  averaged  2^3  million  pounds  in 
193^-38. 

•    Both  Canada  and  Argentina  will  be  in  a  position  to  export  substantial 
quantities  of  pork  after  the  war.    When  the  peak  of  European  demand  for 
imports  of  pork  passes,  competition  from  these  two  countries  for  sales  of 
pork  in  E\irppean  markets  is  likely  to  be  severe. 

Cattle  ^ 

BaCK&ROUND.-  Cattle  numbers  have  -increased  rapidly  since  193^.  At 
the , beginning  of  that  year,  therewgre  65  million  cattle  and 
calves  on  farms    and  ranches.    At  the  beginning  of  19^2,  there 
were  75  million,  and,  on  January  1 ,' 19^4, ' there  was  an  all-time 
record  number  of  82  million  he?.d,  ^ 
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The  number  of  cattle  fed  during  the  19^3-^^  feeding  year 
was  smaller  than  in  the  preceding  year,.    Hov/ever,  because  of  a        -  . 
shorter  feeding  period  more  fed  cattle  vere  marketed  in  the  first 
,  6  months  of  19^^'»  so  that  the  supply  of  grain-fed  cattle  for 
.market  was  unusually  small  in  the  s.econd  half  of  19^. 

Cattle  prices  rose  in  late  19^0  and  continued  to  rise 
during  19^1,  19'^?,  and  19^ 3»    During  19l^»  prices  loaid  farmers 
will  average  lower  than  in  19^3f  partly  because  of  lower  prices 
for  lower  grade  cattle  but  largely  because  of  a  larger  percent- 
age of  low-grade  cattle  in  total  marketings.    During  the  late 
summer  and  early  fall,  prices  of  well-finished  grain-fed  cattle 
reached  new  highs  for  the  war  -period.    Prices  for  lower  grades 
of  cattle  and  feeders  and  stockers  were  somewhat  lower  than 
a  year  earlier  during  the  first  10  months  of  this  year. 

Cattle  and  Calf  Slaughter  To  Continue 
Large  in  I9U5  and  I9U6 

Slaughter  of  cPttle  and  calves  in  the  next  2  years  may  be  at  record 
or  near-record  levels  as  -Droducfrs  reduce  numbers  from  the  large  number  now 
on  hand.    Record  slaughter  in  19^  will  moderately  reduce  numbers  at  the  end 
of  this  year  from  the  82  million  head  on  hand  January  1,  19^^^.     Cow  and 
heifer  slaughter  has  been  at  a  very  high  level  in  19^»  indicating  a  trend 
toward  decreasing  breeding  herd  numbers. 

Cattle  Prices  Expected  to  Be  ' 
Well  Maintained  in  I9U5 

Despite  a  prospective  increase  in  beef  output  and  a  possible  reductio'n 
in  consumer  incomes  in  19'-^5»  prices  of  beef  cattle  may  remain  close  to  19^+^ 
levels.     Supplies  of  beef  were  insufficient  to  meet  civilian  demand  at 
ceiling  prices  in  19^^i  and  even  though  supplies  are  increased  in  19^5  they 
may  still  be  under  the  potential  demand.     By  early  summer  marketings  of  fed 
cattle  may  be  larger  than  a  year  earlier,  which  may  tend  to  bring  lower  prices 
for  such  cattle  at  that  time. 

Table  2.-  Market  prices  per  100  pounds  for  cattle  and  calves,   specified  grades, 
Chicago.  Kansas  City,  and  United  States,  1935-39  average,  annual  I9U0-UU 


^farmers  for  veal  calves 


Item 

Average : 
1935-39: 

19U0  ; 

19I+I 

;  19U2  ; 

19^3  : 

19UU 

1/  . 

Chicago 

Dol. 

..Dol, 

Dol,  ■ 

Dol. 

Dol, 

Dol. 

Beef  steers,  Choice  and  Prime 

11.65 

11.86 

12.23 

15.19 

16,23 

16.80 

Beef  steers.  Common 

7.02 

7.51 

8,6U 

lO.l+O 

11,66 

11.61 

Cows,  G-ood 

6.g3 

7.22 

sM 

10.90 

12,98 

13.  o4 

Cows ,  Ca  nner 

4,38 

5.39' 

6.8U 

7.52 

6,6s 

Veal,  Good  and  Choice 

9.33 

10.61 

12.18 

15. 18 

1U,76 

Veal,  Medium  and  Common 

.?/  7.92 

8,69 

10;  00 

11.80 

12.35 

11.63 

Kansas  Cit_y 

Feeder  steers,  all  grades 

:  7.32 

S.53 

9.93 

i;.75 

12.35 

12.07 

U.S.  average  price  received  by 

farmers  for  beef  cattle 

:  6,51 

7.55 

8.80 

10.62 

11.86 

11.82 

U.S.  average  price  received  by 

1/  Average  first  9  months.     2/  Medium  grade  only. 


7.75       8.8  6  10.33        I2.U5  13.50  13.07 
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Cattle  Feeding  This  Winter  Larger  ;'i 
Than  a  Year  Earlier 

She  number  of  cattle  to  be  fed  for  market  during  the  winter  and  spring 
probably  will  be  larger  than  a  year  earlier.    Favorable  feeding  margins  and 
abtmdant  feed  supplies  point  to  this  increase,.    In  the  Western  Corn  Belt,  and 
especially  in  the  3  States,'  Nebraska,  Iowa,  and  South  Dakota,  where  the  f'^ed^ 
grain  siipply  is  larger  than  a  year  ago  in  relal^iori  to  livestock  numbers,  there 
may  be  a  material  increase  in  feeding  this  winter.    There  may  also  be  an 
increased  number  of  cattle  fed  in  the  plains  area  of  Texas  and  Arkansas  and  in 
the  principal  feeding  areas  of  the  West,-  •  ^. 

For  the  country  as  a  whole  feed-grain  supplies  per  animal  unit  for  the 
I9I+U-.I+5  feeding  year  are  now  indicated  to  be  I3  to  15  percent  larger  than  a 
year  eprlier.    Prices  for  fed  oattle  were  at  record  levels  for  the  war  period 
in  the  late  svimmer  and  fall  of  19^^  and  prospects  continue  favorable  for 
relatively  high  prices  throughout  the  winter,    feeder  cattle  prices  during  the 
f  irst  9;  months  of.  this  year  were  lower  than  a  year  earlier,  and  prices  in 
October  were  abovit  the  same  as  a  year  earlier,  . 

'    ■  Sheep  "and  Iambs  .  _ 

BACKG-ROUND.'-    Stock  sheep  numbers  on  farms  in  the  United  States 
increased  from  a  low  point  of  32»6  million  head  at  the  beginning 
of  1923  until  on  January  1,  1931»  there  were  U7.7  million  head  ■ 
on  farms  and  ranches,  the  largest  number  since  1885.  Sheep 
numbers  remained  quite  stable  during  1931-33f  ^^t  the  droughts' 
of  193'^  find  1936  reduced  numbers  to  ^5,1  million  at  the 
beginning  of    1932»    N\imbers  increased  moderately  in  193^-39 
and  increased  rapidly  in  I9U0  and  19^1,    A  large  slaughter  of 
ewes  and  heavy  culling  of  breeding  herds  resulted  in  a  2  per- 
cent decrease  in  sheep  nvunbers  in  19^2  and  a  6-percent  decrease" 
in  1943.    The  January  1,  I9UU  number  of  U5.g  million  head  , 
was  the  smallest  since  1939«     Slaughter  thus  far  in  19^^  has 
been  comparatively  large  so  fhat  niimbers  will  again  be  reduced- 
this  year, 

/  .  The  lamb  crop  of ,  I9UI4  totaled  29,6  million  head     .  .  , 

5~l/2  percent  smaller  than  a  yee.r  earlier,"   This  was  the 
smallest  crop  since  1935»  . 

Sheep  and  Lamb  Slaugh-ber  to  be  '  .  . 

.Smaller  in  I9U5       •  ,  _  '  -,  ■  ,         .  ■ 

Breeding  ewe  numbers  on  farms  and  ranches  declined  from  37*7  million 
on.  January  1,, 19^3^  to  35,1  million  at  the  beginning  of  19^U,    Breeding  ewe 
numbers  will  again  be'  smaller,  at  the  end  of  19^^  than  a  year  earlier, /.pos- 
sibly by  2  million  head.    With  an  average  number  of  lambs  saved  per  100  ewes 
next  spring,  the  total  lamb  crop  probably  will  be  smaller  than  the  nximber  ■ 
saved  in  19'+^.    With  fev;er  lambs  raised,  a  smaller  supply  of  .lambs  for 
sleiughter,  and  a  probable  reduction  in  ewe '  slaughter  in  19^5t  total  lamb  and 
mutton  production  in'19^5  to  ?0  percent  less  than  . in  19^^* 
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Table  3--  Breeding  ev/es  on  farms,  lain"b  cron,  and  sheep  and  laxilss 
on  feed,  1935-39  average,  annual  19^0--UU 


Ev/es  over  1  year 


Sheep  and  lamts 


Period  and  year 

:          on  farms 
:         January  1 

:       LaiplD  crop 

:        on  feed 
:        January  1 

:  Thousands 

Thousands 

Thousands 

Average,  1935-39 
19^0 

'   " "  19^1  : 
19^2 

19^3 
19^^ 

:  35,076 
:  35,937 
36,70^+ 
37,720 
37,722 
1/35.095 

29,1+25 
31,267 
32,25^ 
32,66U 

31,310 

1/29,603 

5.7S9 

5,  gUl 

6,  ^79 
6,92g 
6,979 
5.9^1 

1/  Preliminary 

Sheep  and  Lamh  Prices  to  Continue 
Hear  19^^  Levels  in  TgU^ 

Lower  production  of  lamh  and  mutton  in  19^+5  i^ay  offset  a  possilDle 
v/eakenad    consumer  demand  for  these  meats  because  of  reduced  consumer  pur- 
cliasing  -oovrer.    Prices  of  slaughter  sheep  and  lamhs  in  19^5  i^ay  near 
the  level  of  prices  in  19^+^.     The  average  price  received  hy  farmers  for 
laiphs  was  $7.81  in  the  years  1935-39  and  $12.90  in  19^3-     In  ISkk  lamh 
prices  will  average  about  the  same  as  a  year  earlier.     Ewe  prices,  v/hich 
were  the  highest  for  the  war  period  in  19^3,  averaging  $6.57  (farm  basis), 
vdll  average  materially  lower  in  19^^.     One  reason  for  the  lovjer  prices  for 
ewes  is  the  reduced  value  of  shearling  pelts.    Prices  of  shearling  pelts  vrere 
established  at  a  high  level  during  19^2  and  19^3  to  obtain  large  quantities 
for  v;ar.use.     Since  October  1,  19^3  there  has  been  no  fixed  G overnment  price 
and  the  market  prices  have  declined.     Large  v/ool  stockpiles  in' this  country 
I'ill  tend  to  have  a  weakening  effect  on  ewe  prices  in    post-war  years  until 
accumulrted  wool  stocks  are  reduced  to  normal. 

Feeding  This  Winter  Smaller 
Than  a  Year  Earlier 

The  number  of  lambs  to  be  fed  during  the  winter  of  19^^^5  is  in- 
dicated to  be  somewhat  smaller  than  the  number  fed  a  year  earlier,  despite 
more  abundant  feed  supplies     in  the  principal  lamb-feeding 
areas  this  year  than  last.     The  number  of  lambs  available  for  feeding  is 
probably  smaller  than  the  number  a  year  ago.     The  19^^  lamb  crop  in  the 
1/estern  Sheep  States,  vfcich  furnish  nearly  all  of  the  lambs  for  feeding,  vras 
about  1  million  head  smaller  in  I9UU  than  in  I9I43.     The  number  of  19U^^  lambs 
slaughtered  by  October  1,  194U,  v;as  larger  than  the  number  of  19^3  Irmbs 
slaughtered  by  October  1,  19^3-     Hence  the  number  of  Western  lambs  still 
available  for  slaughter,  feeding  and  replacements  was  materially  smaller 
than  on  October  1  last  yeajr .    Present  indications  are  that  the  number  of 
e^re  lambs  saved  for  replacement  of  breeding  herds  vdll  be  smaller  in  19^^ 
than  in  I9U3. 
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Prices  for  "both  feeder  and  fat  lamlDs  in  mid-Octo*ber  ISkk  were  higher 
than  a  year  earlier,  and  the  margin  hetvreen  prices  of  feeder  and  slaughter  ^ 
lamhs  vere  alDOut  ■  t-he  saiffe  as"  a  year  earlier. 

Mea.t  .'•  .     "   ■  ■ 

BACKG-ROUHD.~  Total  meat  production  averaged  I6  "billion  pounds 
annually  (dressed  weight)  in  1935-39-    Production  increased 
each  year  from  1939  "to  reach  a  record  output  of  2^  "billion  pounds 
in  19^3'    Nevertheless,  with  large  military  and  lend-lease  needs, 
rationing  of  meats  was  "began  in  early  19^3  "^o  promote  more 
orderly  distri"bution  of  the  supplies  available  for  civilian  use. 
Hog,  and  sheep  and  lam"b  slaughter  esta"blished  nev;  records  in 
19^3         cattle  and  calf  slaughter  was  a  near  record.    Further  in- 
creases in  hog,  cattle,  and  calf  slaughter  occurred  in  19^^. 

Meat  Outrut  Over  2^-1/2  Billion  Pounds  "  •  • 

in  19^^;  to.  he  Smaller  in  19^+5 
and  19^6 


Production  of  dressed  meat  in  19^^  may  total  ahout  2^.6  million 
■nounds.     This  would  "be  the  largest  production  on  record  and  would  sli^tly 
exceed  the  2U.  2  "billion  pounds  produced  in  19^3*    Pecord  production  in  19^4 
will  result  from  a  record  slaughter  of  cattle,  calves,  and  hogs.  Slaughter 
of  sheep  and  lam"bs  for  the  year  may  "be  ahout  10  percent  less  than  in  19'+3' 

Reductions  in  output  of  pork,  veal,  lain"b,  and  mutton  are  in  prospect 

for  I9I15  and  19I+6.    Meat  production  will  "be  lower  than  in  19^^,  totaling  22 

to  23  "billion  pounds,  even  though  cattle  slaughter  may  increase  in  I9'i5  and 
pro"ba'bly  will  continue  at  a  high  level  in  19^6. 

Hog  Slaughter  a  New  Record  in  19^ 


Hog  slaughter  "broke  all  previous  records  in  the  last  3  months  of  19^3 
and  the  first  6  months  of  19^^.     Total  slaughter  in  I9UU  inay  he  a"bout  2 
million  head  larger  than  that  of  19^3.     Slaughter  in  19^3  totaled  95  million 
head  compared  with  57  million,  the  a-^'erage  for  1935-39-     Record  marketings 
in  19^+^  were  from  the  all-time  record  19^3  spring  and  fall  pig  crops.  During 
the  last  6  months  of  ISkk  slaughter,  while  materially  reduced  from  that 
of  a  year  earlier,  will  "be  the  second  largest  on  record  for  the  period. 

Hog  slaughter  weights  irere  reduced  in  19^^.     Thus  des'oite  the  in- 
crease in  numbers  of  hogs  slaughtered,  total  pork  production  may  "be  U 
percent  smaller  than  a  year  earlier.     Reduced  supplies  of  feed  grains  during 
the  19^3-U4  hog-marketing  year  in  relation  to  num"bers  of  grain- consuming 
animals  contri"bu^ed  to  lighter  slaughter  v/eights.    Also  hog-feed  price 
relationships  "became  less  favora"ble  in  the  marketing  year  beginning  Octo"ber  1, 
19^+3  than  at  any  time  since  I9UI.    A  lovrer  ceiling  price  for  heavy-v^eight 
hogs  since  May  I5,  IS'^k,  has  discouraged  the  feeding  of  "barroxirs  and  gilts, 
to  weights  over  2U0  pounds. 
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Lard  production  in  19^^  will  exceed  that  of  19^+3 >  TDOssitly  "by  7  per- 
cent. Lard  yields  per  unit  of  lork  produced  this  year  have  "been  large,  re- 
flecting ample  civilian  supplies  of  pork  during  the  first  part  of  the  year, 
so  that  cuts  v;ere  more  closely  trimmed  than  in  19*^3  when  civilian  pork  sup- 
plies were  less  ahundant.  A  larger  proportion  of  fat  cuts  also  v/ere  rendered 
for  lard  in  ISkk. 

Tahle  k.-  Estimated  livestock  slaughter,  average  1935-39 
annual  19^0-^4-3,  and  forecast  19^^ 


Item 


Cattle: 

Inspected  . . 
i'Toninspected 

Jarm  

Total  . . . 

Calves: 

Inspected  . 
Noninspected 

Farm  

Total  . . 

Hogs: 

Inspected  .  . 

Noninspected 

Farm  

Total  .  .  . 
Sheep  and  lamhs 

Inspected  .  . 

Honinspected 

Farm  

 Total  ... 

1/  Prel iminary 


Average 


isko  ;  19^1 


19^2 


19^3 
1/  . 


:    ■  19U!+ 
:  (forecast ) 


Thousands    Thousands  Thousands  Thousands  Thousands  Thousands 


2/10,02^ 
  591 


15.070 


9,756 

511. 
1^,971 


10 , 9^6 
^.916 


12.3^7  11,727 
5.0U7  i/  5.^+16 


587 


572 


17.9gl       17.715  20,000 


u/  5.765 

3.117 

SOU 


5.359 
3.003 
728 


5>6i 

3.107 
6gU 


5.760 

3.317 

625 


5.209 
1/^.111 
^9iL 


9.686      9.090  9.252  9.702       9,91^  lU,OQO 


3^,262 

8,871 
13.656 
56.789 


17,^86 

3.699 
62i+ 


21,809 


50.398 

13.057 

1U,155 
77:610 

17.351 
3,651 
5S1 


1+6,520 
12,088 
12,789 
71.^97 


53,897  63,1+31 

12,117  i/17.779 

12. H6^  lU,063 

78  A77  95.273 


97.000 


18,125 

3,605 

582 


21,625 

.3.383 
578 


23.363 
3.13^ 

176 


25.586       27.073  2U.QOO 


-  — .-.-.^      21,583         22,312   -cLi-u^.^-  -  — 

'2/  Includes  1S7,000  cattle  in  1935  and  U, 000  in  193 6  slaughter^ 
ed  for  Government  account,    ^7  Frohahly  includes  an  indeterminahle  numher  of 
animals  slaughtered  on  farms  for  nonfarmers  and  slaughtered  oy  or  for  non- 
farmers  for  their  ovm  use.    hj  Includes  39,000  calves  slaughtered  for  G-overn- 
ment  account  in  1935- 
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aiDle  5.-  Estimated  meat  and  lard  production,  average  1935- 3.9- 
annual  19^0-^3 ,  and  for.ecast  13'hh  '  ^ 


Item 

•  Average  • 

•-ia3S-3-9..-. 

i9!4o  ; 

• 

19^1  : 

I9U2 

:  19^3- 
:  1/ 

:  •  191+1^ 
K  forecast) 

:Mil.  1-b. 

Mil.  11).  ■ 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

-oeei  • 

•    ■                Meat  production  (dressed  meat  "basis) 

-.  Insnpft  • 
Honinspected  : . . 

t  2/!+',gl+7 

:   r;S5S 

r.      2^1  , 

-■■^,971 

•1,9S^4 
227 

•5..  739 
2,:i26 

^27 

:6,3U7 

235, 

5,970 
..-2,336 
230 

:  6,936 

7,182 

3,092 

8,831 

8.,536 

9,100 

v-  e-aX  J  -  . 

•     Inspected  ; 

Honinspected  .  . .  S 

!  3/  615 
'    •■  335 

.568 
32S 
82 

599 
35U 
76 

■  667 

•:■  -399  • 
73 

597 
1+75 
70 

Total  ,  ; 

1,03s 

97s 

1,029\ 

.  1.139 

l,lU2 

1,700 

r-orlc,  excluu-ing  lard 

l^'Oninspect ed  ...1 
Parm  3 

• 

'  1,037 
1,716 

6.6li^ 
1.5^6 
1,798 

6,31+5 
1,5+7-^ 
1,629  . 

;  7.562 

"  r,  57i 
1.590 

9,308 
2,282 
1,781 

Total  ; 

7,337 

9,958 

9,U^7  . 

10,723 

13,-371 

12,800 

11311113  -and  mutton:  ; 

696-  - 

-  -     ■ l4g  - 

27 

-^.70.2 

-r  .  .150 
25 

.  750  :' 
150- ; 

25  • : 

880 

953 
I2I+ 

25 

Noninspected  ...J 

•  lUo 

25 

Total  ; 

871 

■  •  S77 

925  . 

1,0^5 

1,107 

370  , 

To-tal.  meat ,  exclud-! 

ing-  lardr      . "  '  : 
Inspected.  , .  ."".V.  i 
i-onxnbpe c o ecL  . .  ,  • 

3,37s 

2,062 

12,855 
^,008 
2,132 

13V^33-.'' 
•^,103  :  • 

,1.957 

•15; ^56 
-Hv359...... 

1.923 

16,833 

.^3.217 
2,106 

Total              .  .t 

16,182 

18,995 

19,1+93 

21,738 

2^1,156 

2l+,570 

Lard  and  rendered  : 

Lard  Production 

pork  fat:  : 

Inspectef!.  ......  .1 

iloninspeot  ed  .  .  .  s 
Farm  : 

219 
i+67 

1,527 
327 
U89 

1,526 
312 

1,721+ 
312 

U33 

2,080 
1+96 
1+85 

1,630 

2,3^3 

2,281 

2,^69 

3,061 

3,300 

1/  Preliminary. 

2/  Includes  an  estimated  57  million  pounds  of  beef  produced  under  the  emergency 
Government  relief  purchase  pro^jram  in  1935^ 

j/  Includes  en  estimated  5  million  pounds  of  veal  produced  under  the  emergency 
G-overnment  relief  purchase  program  in  1935- 
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Beef  and  Veal  Production  a  ^'Jevr  High; 
Ewe  and  Lam'b  Slaughter  Reduced 

Cattle  and  calf  slaughter  may  total  almost  3U  million  head  in  19UU. 
A  kill  this  large  'rould  exceed  that  of  19^3  •         previous  reccrd,  hy  ahout 
6  million  head  and  i-rould  "be  9  million  head  larger  than  the  1935-39  average, 
^.^eights  of  cattle  slaughtered  under  Federal  inspection  this  year  have  heen 
the  lowest  for  many  years,  reflecting  a  high  percentage  of  cov;s  and  heifers 
in  the  total  slaughter  and  a  lov/er  average  veight  of  feed-lot  cattle.  But 
"beef  production  may  he  ahout  7  percent  larger  this  year  thaji  last,  and  total 
veal  output  may  he  almost  50  percent  larger. 

While  slaughter  of  ev/es        continues  relatively  large,  total  ewe 
slaughter  for  19^^  will  "be  materially  smaller  than  the  very  large  slaughter  in 
19^3.    Lai^ih  slaughter  will  he  moderately  smaller  than  a  year  earlier,  reflect- 
ing a  smaller  19^^  lamh  crop.     Total  slaughter  of  sheep  pjid  larahs  for  19^  may 
he  about  2^  million  head,  about  3  million  less  than  in  19^3*  this  vroiild 

still  he  the  third  largest  on  record.     Lam'b  and  mutton  production  in  19^^ 
may  total  ahoutl2  percent  less  than  the  1,107  million  pounds  produced  in  19^3' 

Per  Canita  ^^eat  Consumption  Estimated  at 
143  Pounds  in  19U^ 


Meat  consumption  hy  civilians  ai-^paJ ently  v;ill  total  about  IU3  pounds 
per  person  for  the  year  19^^  (dressed- weight    basis) ,  6  pounds  more  than  the 
consumption  in  19^3         5  pounds  more  than  in  19^2.    Most  of  the  increase  in 
1944  over  19^3         been  in  beef  and  verJL,  but  pork  consumption  is  also  slightly 
higher,     lilhile  pork  consui^ption  during  the  first  half  of  19^^  v;as  at  a  very 
high  level,  consumption  has  been  sharply  lower  in  the  last  half  of  the  year, 
as  production  has  declined  and  military  and  lend— lease  piir chases  have  continued 
large. 

Table  6.-  Estimated  meat  consumption  by  civilians,  per  ca"'oita,  average 

1935-39,  annual  19^0-44 


ly  Preliminary. 


Type 

;  Average: 
1935-^9: 

19^0 

;  19^1 

i  19^2 

:  1943 
•  1/ 

:  191 
:  forec; 

!  Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Beef 

5^.7 

60.5 

61.2 

49. g 

51.0 

Veal 

:  g.O 

7.3 

7.6 

g.O 

7.9 

12.0 

Lamb  and  mutton 

:  6.7 

6.6 

6.g 

7.2 

6.3  ^ 

6.0 

Pork,  excluding  ; 
lard 

56.1 

72.4 

66.5 

61,5 

72.6 

74.0 

Total  ■ 

125.6 

lUi.o 

137.9 

136.6 

1^3.0 
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Supplies  of  meats  availal^le  for  civilians  may  T3e  moderately  smaller 
in.  19U5  than  in  19^'+,.    Reduced  meat  production...ls..  in  prospect;  .■  Military  .  . 
meat  requirements  will  continue  relatively  large,  and  exports:'  and-lfind-lease 
shipments  also  are  likely  to  continue  at  a  relatively  high  level.  ,  Civilian 
supplies  of  pork  prohahly  v;ill  he  materially  reduced  in  19^5,  hut  heef  supplies 
prohahly  vail  he  larger. 

■  ■       ,  Horses  and  Kules 

BAG KCrKDUI'ID . _  Total  horse  and  rnule  numhers  in  this  country  increased 
steadily  from  the  time  of  the  first  annual  records  (I867)  until 
I9I8 ,  hut  since  that  year  numhers  have  declined  each  year.  The 
nunher  of  horses  on  farms  on  January  1 ,  19^^,  was  slightly  over 
9  million  head,  v/hereas  numhers  vere  at  a  peak  on  January  1,  1915 
(21  million  head),     llule  numhers  on  farms  declined  from  the  all-time 
record  numher  of  ahout  6  million  at  the  heginning  of  I925  to  a  little 
over  3-1/ 2  million  on  January  1,  19^^.     The  numher  of  horse  colts 
raised  in  19^3  ^'^as  the  smallest  on  record,  the  numher  of  mule' colts 
was  the  smallest  since  1937. 

The  average  price  recuivod  hy  farners.for  .horse's" in  194-3 
was  $90,  considerahly  higher  than  in:.19^S,  an<l>  except  for  the 
years  1936-37>  "the  highest  price  since  I92O.     The  average  .price 
received  hy  farmers  for  mules  in  19^3  ^'^^^ 

$116  compared  wi  th  $100 
in  19^2.     The  farm  price  for  horses  on  Octoher  I5,  19^^,  was 
$72.10  compared  with  $gi+.10  a  year  earlier.     The'  average  price 
received  hy  farmers  for  mules  v/as  $106.00,  $9.00  lov/er  than  a 
year  earlier. 

Prices  of  Hprses  and  Muleg  Pa.st 
Wartime  Peak 

Prices  for  horses  and  rmiles  declined  in  19^^  from  the  19^3  level, 
which  v/as  the  highest  for  the  war  period.    Present  indications  are  that 
urices-  will  decline  for  severa,l  years.     Demand  for  horses  and  mules  will 
weaken  as  cultivated  crop  acreages  are  reduced  and  the, farm  demand  for 
trucks,  tractors,  and  other  -oower  farm  equipment  can  he  satisfied.  Some 
Sales  of  surplus  horses  were  made  hy  the  Army  in  19^^,.  and"' larger  numher s 
vdll  he  sold  at  the  end  of  the  v/ar.     Exnbrts  to  foreign  countries  during  the 
war  have  heen  small  and  there  is  little  to  indicate  tljat  exoorts  v;ill  mater- 
ially increase  in  the  "oost-vrar  period. 

Eumh er s  of  Horses  and  Mules  Decreasing 

Horse  numhers  decreased  from  9' 7  million  at  the  heginning  of  19^3 
to  9.3  million  at  the  heginning  of  19*+^+,  a  reduction  of  k  percent.  iWing 
the  same  period  mule  numhers  decreased  from  3-7  million  to  million, 
or  U  percent.     A  further  decrease  in  num.hers  is  indicated  for  19^^  and 
this  trend  will  prohahly  continue  for  several  years.     The  numher  of  colts 
raised  in  IShk  and  suhsequent  years  prohahly  will  not  he  large  enough  to 
offset  yearly  death  losses  and  other  disappearance.     Slaughter  of  horses 
this  year  has  heen  relatively  large  hecause  of  the  strong  demand  for  horsemeat. 
for  animal  food.     The  average  age  of  horses  and  mules  on  farms  each  year 
is  increasing,  contrihuting  to  a  larger  percentage  death  loss. 
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RECMT  DEVELOPMENTS 

September  Cattle  Slaughter  Large;  Prices 
i^ise  in  ^arly  October 

Ca,ttle  slaU;:5hter  under  Federal  insioection  in  September  totaled 
1,310,310  head,  3  percent  under  that  of  August  hut  9  percent  larger  than 
a  year  earlier  (in  comparable  plants).     Calf  slaughter  for  the  month  in 
federally  inspected  plants  vras  the  second  largest  for  any  month  on  record, 
being  only  3^026  head  under  the  record  August  kill  of  756,1^+9  head.  The 
September  slaughter  of  calves,  in  comparable  -olants,  xvas  36  percent  larger 
than  in  September  19^3- 

Reflecting  large  Army  purchases  of  beef  and  veal,  prices  of  cattle  a 
calves  were  moderately  higher  in  mid-October  than  in  mi  d- Sept  ember .  The 
average  price  for  Good  grade  steers  at  C'  icago  for  the  week  ended  October  1 
was  $16.52  compared  vdth  $l6.l9  a  month  earlier  and  $15.00  a  year  earlier. 
Buring  the  second  week  of  October  the  p^verage  Chicago  price  for  Good  and 
Choice  veal  calves  was  $15.50  compared  v/ith  $15.10  a  month  earlier  and 
$1^4. 7B  a  year  earlier.    A  few  grades  of  slaughter  cattle  —  Common,  Cutter, 
and  Canner  cows,  Common  and  Medlp.m  calves,  Common  steers  and  heifers,  and 
all  vreights  and  grades  of  bulls  —  vere  lov/er  in  mid-October  than  a  year 
earlier.     Feeder  steer  prices  at  Kansas  City  in  mid-October  averaged  about 
the  same  as  both  a  month  and  a  year  earlier. 

September  Hog  SI aught er  Lowest  for 

the  Month  Since  19^1;  .  .  ' . . 

Prices" at  Ceilings 

Hog  slaughter  in  federally  inspected  plants  in  September,  totaling 
3.5  million  head,  was  the  lowest  for  the  month  since  19^+1.     The  September 
kill,  in  comparable  plants,  ^-ras  I5  percent  smaller  than  that  of  August  and 
was  16  percent  smaller  than  the  all-tim.e  high  for  the  month  recorded  in 
September  19^3. 

Pratically  all  weights  and  grades  of  hogs  sold  at  their  respective 
ceilings  in  September  and  early  October. 

September  Sheep  and  Lamb  Slaughter  ^  Percent 
Above  -^ugust;    Prices  Rise  Sli'^jhtly 

Marketings  of  sheep  and  laj.ibs  increased  seasonally  in  September  and 
federally  inspected  slaughter  for  th|^fc  month  totaled  2,002,6^1  head.  In 
comparable  plants,  September  slaughter  was  about  5  percent  larger  than  in 
August,  but  was  20  percent  smaller  than  in  September  19^3-     ^we  slaughter 
under  Federal  inspection  totaled  about  the  same  as  a  year  earlier  from  Jan\i 
through  July,  but  slaughter  in  August  and  September  was  materially  below 
that  of  a  year  earlier. 

Slaughter  lamb  prices  increased  slightly  from  mid-September  to 
mid-October.     Good  and  Choice  slaughter  lambs  at  Chicago  averaged  $ll4-.69  fo 
the"  vreek  ended  October  1^-  compared  v/ith  $lU.30  a  month  earlier  and  $lU.2S 
a  year  earlier.     Ewe  nrices  improved  moderately  during  the  past  month.  The 
average  price  pa.id  for  Good  a^nd  Choice  ev/es  at  Chicago  for  the  week  ended 
October  lU  v;as  $6.00  compared  with  $5-20  a  month  earlier  and  $6.36  a  year 
e'=ir]  i  er 
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Mid-Octo"ber  prices  for  feeder; lambs  vrere  alDOut  the  sajne  as  a  nonth 
earlier,     1'he  average  price  paid  for  feeding"  ian^s  at -Qniah.a  was  $12.25  for 
the  week  ended  Octoloer  iM-,  compared  viith  $12.50  a;- month  earlier  and  $11.18 
a  year  earlier.     A  smaller  supply  of;lam'bs  for  feeding  than  a  year  earlier 
and  larger  feed  .supplies  have  tended  to  cause  prices  for  feeder  lamlDS  to 
strengthen.     During  Septemher  19^3 'feeder  lamb  prices  declined  sharply, 
whereas  this  year  prices  dropped  only  moderately  as  feeder  lamh  marketings 
increased  seasonally. 

Beef  Set- Aside  Increased 

,   Beginning  October  15 ,  SO    percent. of  the  Cutter  and  Canner  "beef 
produced  under  Federal  inspection  mst  "be  set  aside  for  purchase  "by  v/ar 
agencies.     The  increased  set-aside  on  Cutter  and  Canner  beef  (Amendment  15 
to  '..'"ar  Food  Order  75-2)  was  bicought  about  by  increa;sed  roquir era,ents  of 
canning  beef  by  the  armed  forces.     Since  Aiiril  3O.  there  have  bQen  no 
set-aside  requirements  on  beef  of  these  c-^ades.    Under  previous'  amendment s 
to  the  meat  set-aside  order,  packers  operating  under  Federal^'. inspect  ion  are 
required  to  set  aside  60  percent  of  the  Choice,  Good,  Commercial,  and 
Utility  grade  beef  that  meets  Army  specifications.     It  is  estimated  that 
about  30  percent  of  the  total  U.  S.  stxpply  of  beef  will  now  be  going  to  the 
armed  forces  and  other  war  -agencies.  -  - 

THE  WOOL.  OUTLOOK 

Peak  in  V^ool  Consumption  Past;  . 
Consumption  ^^ill  Continue  ' 
'■■"ell  Above  Pre- War  ■'•^evel 

Mill  consumption  of  apparel  wool  in  19^5  probably  vdll  be  somevhat 
below  the  19^^.  consumption  of  about  1  billion  TDtiunds  (grease  basis).  Civilian 
demand  and  requirements  for  European  rehabilitation  ate '  not  ■  likely  to  offset 
fully     the  decline  in  military  orders  after  V-E  Day.     Th6  restricted:,  pro- 
duction of  civilian  fabrics  in  19^2  and  19^3.  depleted  inventories  and  built 
up  leXtZe  replacement  needs,  but  production  of  most  civilian  fabrics  has 
increased  sharply  since  the  latter  part  of  19^3-    Production  of.  women's  and 
children's  v/ear  fabrics  ifi.,  the  first  half  of  19^^  was  67  percent  above  the 
1939  rate  of  production.     If  the 'current- -rate  of  civilian  production!  is 
maintained,  postponed  demand  in  t he' "'oost-v.'ar -period  ma,y  be  •  smaller '■than  has 
previously  been  anticipated.    Production  of  fabrics  for  European'  rehabili- 
ta.tion  m.ay  be  ,an  important  factor  in  mill  activity  during  coming  months. 
The  new  wool  content  of  most  fabric  ^purchased  by  the  UNEPA,  iiowever ,  will 
be  relatively  small.  '  • 

Consumption  in  the  early  post-war  period  probably  will  be  considerably 
larger  than  the  pre-\irar  annual  consumption  of  close  "to  6OO  million. pounds, 
d'es:oite  increased  compotition  from  synthetic'  fibers.     Civilian  demand  for 
•wool  manufactures  will  be  supported  by  the  return  of  large  numbers  of  men 
from  the  Armed  Services  to  civilian  life  and  by  large  war-time  savings. 
Hen^S  fabrics  are  by  far  the  most  important  outlet  for  -raw  wool,,  normally 
accounting  for  about  ha.lf  of  totp.l- woolen  .and  v;orsted  fabric  production. 
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Consanption  Declines  in  19^^  IHie  — " 
I'lainly  to  Shortage  of  ^/orker  s 

Hill  consumption  of  appoxel  vrool  p.veraged  12. S  nillion  pounds  (grease 
T3a.sis)  a  week  in  August.     This  v/as  9  "percent  larger  than  the  relatively  low 
July' rate  of  consumption,  "but  ^'as  9  percent  smaller  than  in  August  19^3- 
CdnspjTption  in  the  first  8  months  of  19^^^  was  at  an  annual  ra.te  of  1,011 
million  pounds  (grease  "basis)  ,  a"bout  S  percent  smaller  than  in  the  correspond- 
ing period  last  yeni*.     Total  G-overnment  and  civilian  demand  has  been  large 
enough  to  support  a  record  rate  of  mill  consv.mptioii,  despite  a  material 
reduction  in  r.ilitary  requirements  this  year,.  But  mills  have  encountered 
increasing  difficulty  in  maintaining  production  "because  of  declining  employ-  _ 
ment.     The  num"ber  of  workers  in  the  industry  dropped  from  a  peak  of  192,000 
in  Decem"ber  19^1  to  lUU.SOO  in  A^igust  19^^,  a  decline  of  25  percent.  Airing 
the  summer  months,  mills  were  further  handicap^^ed  "by  vrorkers'  vacations  and 
other  aJDsences.     The  la'bor  situation  in  the  wool  textile  industry  is  likely 
to  improve,  hov;ever ,  as  employment  in  waj*  industries  drops  during  the  re- 
conversion period. 

Consumi-)tion  of  Domestic  Vfool  Snail; 
Little  Increase  Likely  Under 
Present  Conditions 

Vftiile  total  consunjption  of  ai^iparel  v/ool  continued  near  record  levels, 
use  of  domestic  wool  declined  sha,rply  with  the  decline  in  production  of  Army 
fabrics  in  19^3"^^*     (See  figure  2.)    Because  foreign  wools  are  availrhle 
at  nuch  lower  prices  thaji  comparable  domestic  v:oo!).s,  mills  are  using  foreign 
wools  almost  exclusively  in  the  production  of  civilian  fabrics.  Domestic 
wools  are  being  used  only  vrhere  specified  in  milit?j*y  or-ders,  ajnd  this 
condition  is  lij':ely  to  continue  as  long  as  the  price  disparity  between 
domestic  and  imported  v/ool s  is  maintained. 

Only  30  percent  of  the  appaxel  vrool  (grease  basis)  consvuied  by  U.  S. 
mills  in  the  first  8  months  of  19^^  v;a,s  domestic  wool  compared  v;ith  Ul  percent 
during  all  of  last  year,  and  50  percent  in  19^2.     Reported  consiumDtion  of 
domestic  wool  from  January  through  August  vras  at  an  annual  rate  of  309 
million  pounds  (grease  basis)  compared  v/ith  annual  domestic  production  of 
more  than  UOO  million  pounds.     Constirrption  of  domestic  v/ool  has  increased 
,somey/hat  in  recent  months  as  a  result  of  increased  use  in  military  fabrics. 
The  ^""avy,  which  previously  used  fabrics  made  largely  from  foreign  ^rool,  has 
ma.de  special  efforts  to  obtain  increased  use  of  domestic  v/ools.     The  increas- 
ed consumption  resulting  from  military  orders  is  likely  to  be  temporary,  in 
vievf  of  prospects  for  reduced  military  requirements  in  19^5« 

Present  and  Prospective  Wool  S-gn-nlios  Large 
Offsetting  Favorable  Demand  Outlook 

The  carry-over  of  wool  in  the  United  '^ta.tes  at  the  beginning  of  the 
19^^  season  (April  l) ,  excluding  British-owned  wool,  totaled  close  to  750 
million  pounds  (grease  basis),  about  2.-J,/k  times  as  large  as  the  1935-39 
average.     On  July  1,  apparel  wool  stocks  in  all  hands,  including  the  19^+^ 
production,  totaled  about  1.1  billion  pounds,  slightly  more  than  a  year's 
supply  at  the  current  rate  of  mill  consumption.    About  220  million  pounds  of 
the  July  1  supply  were  ov,med  by  the  Defense  Supiolies  Corporation  and  23O 
million  pounds  v/ere  owned  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation.     An  additional 
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300  to  350  million  pounds  were  donestic  vraol  to  "be  purchased  "by  the  Cor.mo- 
dity  Credit  Corporation  under  the  ISkk  G-overnnent  purchase  progranu  The 
large  G-overnnent  holdings  are  the  result  of  the  waT-tine  .stockpiling  , of 
critical  materials  and  the  G-overnnent '  s  policy  of  supporting  domestic  vrool 
prices. 

Stocks  of  foreign  vrool  held  "by  the  Defense  Supplies  Corporation  are 
"being  steadily  reduced  hy  seni-nonthly  auctions  and  private  sales.     If  sales 
should  continue  at  the  Octoher  rate  through  the  remainder  of  ISkk,  such 
stocks  would  he  reduced  to  about  100  million  pounds  by  January  1,  19^5. 
Stocks  of  donestic  wool,  on  the  other  hand,  are  accunu^ating  in  the  h?jids 
of  the  Connoditby  Credit  Corporation,  and  pre  likely  to  accunulate  at  a 
rapid  rate  where  military  orders  drop  if  the  price  disparity  between  domestic 
and  imported  v;ools  is  naintained.     (See  the  September  19^^  Livestock  and" 
I/00I  Situation  for  a  nore  detailed  report  on  domestic  stocks.) 

The  19^^  carry-over  of  wool  in  5  Southern  Hemisphere ■ exporting  coun- 
tries was  about  equal  to  a  full-year's  production  in  those  countries  and 
was  10  times  as  large  as  the  193^3^  reported  average.     Although  Continental 
Europe  and  Japan  probably  are  vrithout  any  appreciable  wool  stocks  at  this 
tine,  the  vrorld  carry-over  vhen  the  vrax  ends,  nay  be  possibly  3.  times  as 
large       the  pre-war  average,     ajid  vrorld  production  may  b  e  „  equal  .  t  p ,  or 
slightly  above,  the  pre-waj:  record  level,    ^^roduction  v/as  stimulated  in  the 
early  war  years  by  relatively  high  wool  prices  and  by  the  guarantee  tha.t 
the  British  Government  vrould  purchase  the  entire  production  of  Enpire  coun- 
tries during  the  war  and  early  post-war  period.    Recently  there  ha,s  been  sone 
indication  of  reduced  production  in  Sotithern  Henisphere  countries,  but,  in 
najiy  regions,  soil  and  clinate  are  such  that  growers  have  little  alternative 
to  wool  production,  and  world  production  probably  viill  continue  relatively 
large  in  the  next  few  years.     Even  though  a  relatively  high  level  of  vrorld 
vrool  consunption  is  anticipa.ted  for  the  early  post-war  period,  such  large 
supT^lies  could  greatly  depress  foreign  vrool  prices  and,  hence,  donestic 
prices.     Hov/ever ,  about  four-fifths  of  the  carry-over  outside  of  the  United 
Sta.tes  is  o\^med  by  the  British  Government  and  prices  of  these  wools  na,y  be 
controlled  during  the  period  of  liqiiida.tion. 

Donestic  Price  Outlook  for  19^3  D?rgely 
Dependent  on  Gpvernnent  Acti  on 

Government  policy  vdth  respect  to  v/ool  may  be  the  dominant  factor  in 
the  domestic  vrool  price  situa.tion  during  the  next  few  years,    ""^rices  of 
donestic  wool  are  now  being  supported,  at  a  considerably  higher  level  than 
prices  of  comparable  foreign  wools,  by  the  Gijyemment's  purchase  and  sales 
progran.     (See  figure  3-)    Unless  Government  suioport  is  continued,  prices 
of  donestic  wool  probably  would  decline.    A  continuation  of  support  a.t  present 
levels,  however,  v/ould  be  likely  to  result  in  an  accumulation  of  stocks  of 
domestic  vrool  v/hen  military  orders  drop. 

Prices  of  IraT)orted  Wools  largely  Determined  by 
British  Issue  -Prices 

Prices  of  imported  vrools  at  present  are  determined  largely  by  British 
issue  prices  for  Australian,  I'^ew  Zealand  and  South  African  wool.  Australian 
fine  combing  vtooIs  virere  available  at  Boston  early  in  October  a.t  $1 . Ol-"''!. 09 
a  pound,  scoured  basis.     This  included  the  duty  of  3^  cents  a  pound.     Conmo-'  ■ 
dity  Credit  Corporaotion  selling  prices  for  domestic  wools  of  corresponding 
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grades,  which  are  based  on  O.P.A.   ceiling  prices,  are  a"bout  $1.12-$1,21  a 
Toound,     Because  of  the  difference  in  the  preprration  of  Australian  v/ools 
oefore  they  are  nrrketed,  such  wools  ordinarily  sell  in  the  United  States 
at  a  higher  price  than  corparahle  domestic  wools.     The  Tariff  Comnission 
has  estimated  that  at  present  the  differential  on  fine  \/ools  is  about  9  cents 
a  pound,  so  it  appears  that  current  selling  prices  of  domestic  fine  wools 
are  p.hout  20  cents  a  pound  higher  than  prices  at  which  fine  Australian 
XTOols  (converted  to  a  strictly  comprjrahle  "basis)  can  he  imported,  on  the 
Dasis  of  the  current  British  issue  prices  for  these  wools.     This  is  equiralent 
to  ahout  7  'Cents  a  pound,  grease  hasis,  for  domestic  wool  (Boston  market 
price)  assuming  an  average  shrinkage  of  65  percent. 

The  spread  hetween  prices  of  domestic  and  British  -^npire  medium  grade 
v/ools  is  somewhat  smaller  than  for  fine  v/ools.     Nev;  Zealand  3/S  "blood  com'bing 
v;ools  were  available  in  Boston  in  Septei;i"ber  at  i$.98-$1.00  a  pound,  including 
duty,  compared  with  CCC  sellinf-^  prices  at  $1.03-$1.06  for  fairly  comparahle 
grades  of  domestic  .wool.     The  preparation  differential  on  medium  wools  is 
ahout  6  cents  a  pound,  indicating  a  spread  of  ahout  12  cents  a  pound  (scoured 
"basis)  "between    prices  of  domestic  and  ^^ew  Zealand  3/^  blood  "ools  converted 
to  a  strictly  comparable  quality  basis.     However,  the  British  ¥ool  Control 
has  recently  announced  a  downward  adjustment  in  issue  prices  for  Australian 
and  New  Zea,land  v/ools  .'grading  56s  and  coacser  and  this  probably  will  result 
in  some  widening  of  the  spread  between  domestic  and  British  Enpire  mediur.i 
grade  wools.     The  reduction  in  issue  prices  is  effected  by  increasing  the 
previous  discount  of  6-1/2  percent  from  list  prices  for  \;ools  for  export 
to  9-1/ 2  percent  on  50s-56s  and  12-1/2  percent  on  50s  and  coarser. 

Despite  the  uncertain  shipping  situation,  the  United  Sta.tes  ha.s  con- 
tinued to  obtain  , most  of  its  medium  vfool  from  South  Anerica.     Even  though 
stocks  in  South  America  are  relatively  large,  prices  of  South  Ancricaxi  v/ools, 
which  are  privatgly  ov/ncd,  have  been  maintained  about  in  line  with,  or  only 
slightly  below,  British  issue  prices  for  similar  vrools.     Holders  of  v/ool  in 
Argentina,  . v/hich  account  for  most  of  the  carry-over  stocks,  are  saad  to 
ajiticipate  a  strong  demand  for  v/ool  from  Continenta.l  European  countries  a.s 
soon  as  the  war  ends.     Hence  they  are  inclined  to  hold  wool  for  the  post— war 
market,  when  unable  to  sell  at  current  market  prices. 

Jur ther  Bfecline  in  Domestic  Wool  production 
Indicated  for  19*^5 

V/ool  production  in  19^5  probably  will  be  smaller  than  the  19^^^  produc- 
tion, continuing  the  decline  v/hich  began  in  19^3-  slaughter  of  mature 
sheep  has  continued  relatively  largo  during  the  currant  year  and  sheep  numbers 
on  January  1,  19^+55  i^ay  be  about  5  percent  smaller  thar.  a  year  earlier.  Shorn 
wool  production  in  19^  is  estimated  a,t  355  nillion  pounds,  grea.se  weight, 
S  percent  below  the  19^3  production.     This  v/as  one  of  the  largest  drops  for 
any  year  of  record.     Liquidation  of  sheep  was  usually  large  in  t"ne  latter 
part  of  19^3         total  sheep  numbers  on  January  1,  19^^,  were  dov/n  7  percent 
from  a  year  earlier.     The  greatest  declines  in  sheep  numbers,  and  hence  in 
wool  production  in  19^*+,  were  in  the  North  Central  States  and  Western  States. 
Production  of  pulled  v/ool  in  19^-1-4  may  equal  or  exceed  the  19^3  production 
of  6^-  million  pounds.     Slaughter  of  sheep  and  lambs  this  year  is  expected 
to  be  smaller  than  last  year,  but  because  of  the  reduced  demand  and  lower 
;orices  for  shearlings,  a.  larger  percentage  of  pelts  rsrobably  will  be  pulled 
this  year. 
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Prices  received  for  wool  "by  grovrers  have  "been  averaging  a'cou-t  the  sane 
as  last  year.     If  the  I9UU  price  equa-ls  the  19^3  average  of  U1.6  cents  a 
pound,  farn  income  fron  v/ool  in  19^^  v/oiild,  on  the  basis  of  the  present  pro- 
duction estimate,  approxinate  1^8  nillion  dollars.     This  would  "be  snaller 
than  the  19^2  and  19^3  incones,  but  l,ir  ~er  than  in  any  year  prior  to  19^2. 
An  average  price  equal  to  the  19^3  avera  :;e  would  "br  higher  than  in  any  other 
year  since.  1920  and  jh  percent  higher  thrji  the  1935-39  average  price  to 
grc-v/ers.     The  percentage  increase  in  v;ool  prices  in  19^^  over  the  pre-war 
average,  however,  now  seens  likely  to  "be  smaller  than  the  increase  in  prices 
of  all  farn  products. 

THE  HOHAIH  OUTLOOK  ' 

The  donestic  outlook  for  nohair  for  19^5  f-^^  "the  early  post-war  period 
appepxs  favora'ble.    Resumption  of  automohile  production  v;ill  stimulate  demand  ' 
for  this  fiher,    ^^rior  to  the  war,  65  percent  of  the  mohair  used  in  this  J 
country  vrent  into  the  manufacture  of  automohile  upholstery  fabrics.     The  large 
stocks  v/hich  accumulated  with  the  conversion  Of'  the  automo"bile  industry  to 
vrrr  purposes  in  19^2  have  heen  ahsoroed  "by  other  uses,  and  stocks  on  July  1, 
19^^,  of  2  million  pounds,  were  only  alsout  one  half  as  large  as  in  19^2. 
Mohair  prices  "nave  "been  at  ceilin-;s  since  mid-summer  19^3'  prices  of 

mohair  have  aot  increased  nearly  as  much  a.s  prices  of  most  textile  fihers 
during  the  war,  they  seem  likely  to  continue  at  present,  levels,  or  higher, 
depending  upon  the  price  ceilings,  for  at  least  the  next  year. 

Mill  consumnption  of  mohair  in  the  first  S  months  of  19^^  v/as  at  aji 
anjiual  rate  of  alsout  I7  million  pounds,  scoured  "basis,  compared  viith  consur.ip- 
tion  of  25  million  pounds  for  the  entire  year  19^+3         ^  pre-v;ar  1939  consump- 
tion of  ahout  20  million  pounds.    Use  of  moha^ir  "by  the  woolen  section  ha,s 
increased  considerahly  over  the  pre-\fnr,  pro'ba'bly  indicating  increased  use  in 
"blends  vdth  other  fibers.    Domestic  produciiDn  in  19^^  prohahly  will  "be  smaller 
than  the  19^+3  production  of  20  million  pounds  (grease  "basis)  vjhich  is 
eqp.ivalent  to  approxima.tely  I5  to  I7  million  pounds,  scoured- "basis ,  assuming 
slirinkage  of  I5  to  25.  percent.    As  prices  have  not  changed  much  during  the 
current  season,  the  average  price  to  grov/crs  in  19^^  ma^''  approximate  the  19^3 
average  of  57.1  cents  a  pound,  the  highest  T>rice  reported  "by  growers  since 
192s.  --^^ . 
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Prices  per  pound  of  wool  and  other  textile  fi"bers,  United  States, 
 ISifldiii  i_   "       '  ^  


Item 


Annual  average 


19^1  ;  19^2  :  19^3      Sept. ;  July  ;  Aug.  Sept^. 


Cents    Cents    Cents    Cents    Cents    Cents  Cents 


^0.1     1+1.6  U1.7  .  .1+1,0 


Prices  received  "by  farmers,  grease  : 

"basis,  15th  of  month  ■.  . t  35'.5 

Boston  market;  .    •    •    '                       :  ' 
Territory  -  scoured  basis  : 

6Us,  70s,  80s  staple  coml)ing. .:  108,8 

56s  com'bing   •:  ■  S^l,2 

Bright  fleece,  greaisy  - 

6Us,  70s,  80s  delaine  :  U3.I 

56s  com'bing  :  U6,8 

Foreign  wool,  in  "bond:  .  i 

Scoured  basis  -  ■ 

Sydney  6Us,  70s  good  combing-':  72,7 

Cape  12  months,  combing  i/ .... ;  70.9 

G-rease  basis  -                       ,    ,    • :  ■  ' 

Montevideo  SO-SUs.  :  hO,h 

Montevideo  Is  (56s)  :  3^.6 

Other  textile  fibers:  : 

Cotton,  15/16-inch  Middling  2/,.  :  -I3.9      19,3      20.6      20.1+      21,6      21.1+  21,1+ 

Hayon  staple,  fiber  j/.'.  : 

Viscose  1-1/2  denier  ..:  25.0 

Acetate  5  denier 


119.1 
102.6 

H7.2 

51.8 


7B.1 
75.6 

1+2.5 


117.8 
10I+.2 

^6.9 

5^i2 


76.5 
75.5 

1+1,1+ 
1+1.1+ 


III+.8 
10I+.5 

1+6.1+ 
•5I+.5 


76.5 
75:5 

1+2.5 
1+2.5 


j+3^o_ 


25.0  J/2I+.I+  i/2l+.0 

J+2.P  !+3^,G_^l^ 


119.0 
10I+.5 

1+7.0 
5^.5 


76.5 
75.5 

39.5 
1+1.5 


25.0 
1+3.0 


119.0 
10I+.5 

1+7.0 
5^.5 


76.5 
75.5 

39.3 
^1.3 


25.0 
1+3.0 


119.0 
101+,  5 

1+7.0 

;  5l+;  5 


76,5 
75.5 

3S>i 
1+0  J,  1 


25.0 


Domestic  wool  prices  are  from  the  War  Pood  Administration;  foreign  wool  prices  are> 
from  the  Boston  -Commerci'al  Bulletin,  and  are  before  payment  of  duty, 
_l/  Quotations  in  this  price  series  have  been  unchanged  since  Jan.  I9I+3  ■  although 
changes  in  market  prices  of  such  wools  have  been  reported  from' other  sources.  See 
table  7  of  this  report  for  prices  of  Australian  wool  reported  by  the  War  Pood 
Administration,,  L936-I+I+,     2/  Average  at  10  markets,    j/  P.o.b,  producing  plants. 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,     k/  Revised. 

 Wool;     Mill  consumption  in  the  United  States,  19 1+2-1+1+  


Item 


G-rease  basis  2f 
:  Apr) are  1  wool 

Domestic  

Foreign  ■. 

Total  

Carpet  wool. . . . 
Scoured  basis 
Anparel  wool 
Domestic. . . . . 

Foreign   

Total  . . . . . 
Carpet  wool.... 


Total 


I9I+2 


I9I+3 


Jan. -Aug. 

Il2?+ 


1,000 

pounds 


51+0,71+8 
•536.536 


1,077.281+ 

6o,8i+o 


2l+l+,50l+ 
326,9-76 
571.1+80 


1,000 
pounds 


1+30,1+56 
630.968 
1,061,1+21+ 
^3,732 


_I2l+2_: 
1,000 
pounds 


Weekly  average  

:  Aug,  :  -July  '  : 
":  I9I+3  1/:     19 1+1+  1/: 


1,000 
pounds 


I+3.9I+O 


203 , 580 
388,281+ 
591 ,861+ 
32,2llO 


'9,382 
11.860 
21 .  2I+2" 
829 


,.i+,i+53 

7t3l7_ 
11,770 
610 


5.9I+5 
13.501 


19,1+1+6 
l,il+l 


2,788 
8.368 
11,15s" 


1,000 
po"ands 

8,167 
12^ 


1,000 
pounds 


6,063 
11,207 


.8^ 


20,712 

'827 


3.S3S 
7.716 

11,551^ 
61I+ 


17,270 

958 


2,733 


Aug. 

191+1+  1/ 

1,000 

pounds 


6,605 
I2.1I+7 
18,752 

1,189 


9,688 
_72i. 


3,050 

10,597 
879 


Compiled  from  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
1/  l+-week  period.     2/  Total'  of  shorn  and  p^^lled  wool, 
received  from  itullers  and  is  partly  washed. 


Pulled  wool  is  in  condition 
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Livestock;    Marketings  and  slaughter  statistics,-  by  species, 
September  19^^,  with  com-oarisons 


Item 


Unit 


Cattle  and  calves  - 


dumber  slaughtered  under  : 
Federal  inspection:-  '  : 

Steers   :  Thous. 

Cows  and  heifers   :  " 

All  cattle   :  " 

Percentage  cows  and  heifers  : 

are  of ■ total  cattle  Pet, 

•  Calves   »  :  Thous, 

Average  live  weight: •  : 

Cattle  i  :  Lb. 

Calves  :  " 

Total  dressed  weight:  : 

Cattle  .*  i  .•..:Mil.  lb. 

Calves   :  " 

Shipments  of  feeder  cattle  and  : 
calves  to  eight  Corn  Belt  : 

States  1/   :  Thous. 

Hogs  —  : 
Mumber  slaughtered  under  •  : 

Federal  inspection  .•  :  " 

Average  live  weight  :  Lb. 

Percentage  packing  sows  are  of  : 

all  purchases  at  seven  markets:  Pet, 
Total  production  \inder  '  : 

Federal  inspection  , : 

-  Pork   ..:Mil.  lb. 

Lard  2/  :  " 

Average  yiel'd^per  hog:  : 

Pork  :  Lb. 

Lard  2/   :  " 

Storage  stocks  end  of  month:  : 

Pork  :Mil.  lb. 

Lard  2/   :  " 

Sheep  and  lambs-  : 
Number  slaughtered  under  •  : 

Federal  inspection   :  Thous. 

Average  live  weight   :  Lb. 

Total  dressed  weight   :lil.  lb. 

Feeder  sheep  and  lamb  shipments: 

to  g  Corn  Belt  States  1/  ...:  Thous. 
Total  dressed  weight  of  live-  : 
stock  slaughtered  under  : 
Federal  inspection  ;  i.:Mil,  lb. 


i95£ 


 -  Jan,  -  Aug.       .  '19^3  •   

19^2  :     19U3  ;  19I41  :Sept.:  Aug. :  Sept. 


^.252 

3,725 

^,171^ 

515 

Ug2. 

^70 

3.3^9 

2, 81b 

li  Inc 
4,415 

57b 

"7  "7  C 

113 

767 

7,908 

6,816 

8.589 

l,lU6 

1.339 

1.310 

In  -? 

HO  .  H 

3,692 

2,869 

53? 

'756 

753 

965 

■  972 

9I+5 

936 

892 

889 

195 

18l+ 

196 

2U5 

2^9 

257 

"  1  JL  OU 

3,637 

l4,28l 

6np 

\J\JC. 

295 

73 

103 

106 

853 

937. 

9U6 

hoo 

236 

367 

5^,036 

39.789*  50,352 

U,iU5 

3,5?l 

260 

2U6 

12 

Ik 

13 

35 

32 

28 

^.739 

5.985 

6,852 

■  6U7 

582 

503 

1.123 

1,319 

1 .  si:i. 

l4l 

153 

111 

151.^ 

136,0 

155-3 

I'+O.S 

1^3.3 

33.1 

33.? 

36.0 

33-9 

37.1 

31.7 

36U 

J/357 

195 

2^0 

i/167 

12,758 

•90 
532 

1.693 


13. 


91 
567 


89 

555 


2,^51+ 

1.92U 

2.003 

89 

86 

87 

98 

75 

80 

927 

382 

770 

1,567 

1,572 

1,^26 

1/  Total  shipments  direct  and  from  public  stockyards  to  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  and  Nebraska, 
2/  Including  rendered  pork  fat. 
_3/  Preliminary,  .  ■  ■ 


OCTOBER 


Livestock  -ori'ces  per  100  pounds'  (except'  where  noted),  "by  species, 
Se-otem'ber  194^+,  with  comparisons 


Item 


I9H3 


Sept  » 


rannual  :19  32-Ul:  ^^-^  :; 

:  average ;  averagfe  t  ;•   ^ 


Dol. 


:  Dol. 

Cattle  and.  calves  -  : 
Beef  steers  sold  out  of  • 
first  hatids  at'  C-hlcago:  : 

Choice  "and  Prime  :  l"f5.23 

Good   :  15.  5^; 

Medium  I  ik.Ol 

Common   11.66 

All  grades  :  15.  3O 

G-ood  grade  covg  at  Chicago!  12,98 
Veslers:     G-ood  and  Choice  : 

at  Chicago   :  15.18 

Stocker  and  feeder,  steers  : 

at  Kansas  City  ?  12.35 

Average  -nrice  paid  ty  : 
packers:  : 

All  cattle   :  12.22 

Steers   ;  1/ 

Calves   ;  12. 2g 

Hogs  -                                  :  ' 
Average  market  price  at  : 
Chicago:  : 

.  Barrows  and  gilts  :  lU, U9 

Sows   :  13.71 

All  purchases   :  1^1,31 

Average  price  paid  "by         t  ' 

packers   :  lU.ll 

Average  price  No,   3  Yellow: 

.corn  at  Chicago  2/   ':10^.6 

Hog-corn  price  ratio  at  ": 

Chicago  y   :  I3.7 

Sheep  and  lam"bs  -  t 
S-^ring  lamhs,  Gpod  and  ' 

ph6lce  grade  at  Chicago.,:  —r- 
FeQding  lamlDs,  G-ood  and 

Choice  grade  at  Omaha  ...t'-  

Swes,  shorn,  G-ood  and 

Choice  grade  at  Chicago  . 
Average  price  paid  hy 
packers  for  sheep  and 

lam"bs   

Index  retail  meat  prices  ^/ 
Index  income  of  industrail 

W0r]cers   6/  _;_j:_z_:i^-j:_::_z_uz.-j:_i^ 

1/    Not  available,     2/    Cents  per  "bushel. 


Dol .    ■  Pol. 


July 
Dol. 


I9HU 


Aug. 


Dol. 


Sept. 
'DoI. 


12.20 
115.0 


11.18 

8. 16 

6.35 
9.89 
.6.18 

9. 96 
■  6.77 


6,68 

!/■ 
7.22 


1/ 

8T06 
8.05 
70.5 
11.8 

8.76 
-7.68' 
3.3^ 


7.^2 


15.69 

11+.63 

12.87 

10.79 


1^.21| 

15.27 
13.58 

•10:99 


Ik.^k  -  15. U5 
•11,11  •  12.^6 


IH,  99 

II.  61+ 


11.10 
13.10 
11.85- 


lU.67'" 

lU.18' 

IK  U5- 


15.00 


'll;81 


11.65- 

13.83 
11.60 


ll4.9i+ 
1U.U2 
1U.-68- 


17.-23 
16.35 
1^.62 

11.71 
16.06 

-13.05 
■1Q;93' 


10.79 
13.97 

11. U6 


13.72 
12.17 

■  13.25 


17.7^ 

16.  U2 

11.07 
16.07 
13.^3 

1^.55 

11.50 


10.25 

13.^3 
11.28 


1^.58 
13.99 
IU.32 


17.7$ 

16.26 
13.1+0 
10.8i 
15.7^ 
13.^1 

15.2jS 
11 .  3^ 

10.16 
12.89 
11.30 


IU.69 
ll+.OD 
1U.U2 


11+.  31-  •  11+.-57  •  a- 3. 00  '  •  14.06  -  1U.22 
.8U.1  •  -1-06.5  •3/H5.'5  -  -3/-l.l.5.'5  •  J/115.5! 


17.2  13:8 


11.93 
12.89 

'5.95 


11.57 
112.3 


lU,20 
12.67 
6.6y 

10.86 

111.7 


11.5 


1U.U9 


'5.^2 


10.97 

111.2 


12,1+ 

'II+.6O 
12.71 

5.23 


11.27 
110.9 


12.5 

1^.3^ 
12.1+3 

5.3^ 
11.25 


2.^9  80.;3 


_2l+7^_I+  2I+0,  3  ^7  J 


200.6    2i+7,t+  2^+0,3 

j/    Ceiling  nrice.    ]+/    Num-faer  of  bushels 
of  corn  equivalent  in  value  of  lOO  pounds  of  live  hogs„    5/    ^reau  of  Lahoa? 
Statistics,  converted  to  19214-29  -base.     6/    Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
19214-29  =  100. 
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APPAREL  WOOL.  SCOURED  BASIS:  MILL  CONSUMPTION  BY  PLACE  OF 
ORIGIN.  UNITED  STATES.  1935-39  AVERAGE,  AND  1940-44 


WEEKLY  AVERAGE  FOR  EACH  MONTH 


1935-39  AV. 


1940 


1941  1942 

DATA  FROM  THE  BUREAU  OF  THE  CENSUS 


1943 


1944 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


NEG.  43273 


BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 


FIGURE  2 

Although  military  requirements  were  materially  reduced  in  I9"44,  total  government  and  ci- 
vilian demand  has  been  large  enough  to  support  a  record  annual  rate  of  wool  consumption.  Mills 
have  failed  to  maintain  production,  however,  largely  because  of  difficulties  in  maintaining  em- 
ployment. Consumption  probably  will  decline  somewhat  from  the  present  level  in  but  it  is 
lil<ely  to  be  much  larger  than  before  the  war. 

Because  foreign  wools  are  available  at  much  lower  prices  than  domestic  wool,  little  dom- 
estic wool  is  being  used  in  civilian  fabrics  and  its  consumption  has  declined  sharply  with  the 
decline  in  production  of  Army  fabrics  in  1943  and  1944. 
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PRICES  OF  DOMESTIC  AND  FOREIGN  FINE  WOOLS,  SCOURED  BASIS, 
AT  BOSTON  AND  SPREAD  BETWEEN  THESE  PRICES,  1936-44 
AND  IMPORTS  OF  FINE  WOOL,  1936-41 

CENTS 

PER 
ROUND 

120 


100 

80 

60 

40 
60 

40 

20 


Foreign 

-    (Australian  64s,  70s 
good  topmaking  ex.  duty) 


J,  I  I  L  1 .1  I  iJj-J-i-iJ-J-jJajJjjJ-J-xJ 


TARIFF  RATE  LESS  A  DEDUCTION  FOR  _ 
DIFFERENCE  IN  PREPARATION  OF  WOOLS 


,  0  1 1  1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1  1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1  1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1  1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1  1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1  1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1  1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1  1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1  1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 
POUNDS 


40 


IM  PC 

DRTS 

Vools  fine 

r  than  56 

  \ 

V  * 

_Li  rrr+TvTi  1 

1   1  1  M  1   1  1   1  1  1 

*  NOT  / 

.1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1 

VVAILABLE  f 
AFTER  DECl 

M  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1 

'OR  PUBLIGA 
EMBER  1941 

1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1 

TION 

1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1 

20 


1936         1937         1938        1939        1940         1941         1942  1943 

WOOL  PRICES  FROM  W.  F.  A.  IMPORTS  FROM  DEPT.  OF  COMMERCE 


1944 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


NEG.    43334        BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 


FIGURE  3 

Prices  of  imported  fine  wool  at  Boston,  despite  a  31  cents  Import  duty,  are  materially 
lower  than  prices  at  which  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  is  selling  domestic  wools  of  compa- 
rable quality.  The  spread  between  prices  of  domestic  and  foreign  medium  wools  also  is  wide. 
This  is  conducive  to  large  imports,  as  mills  are  purchasing  domestic  wools  only  where  specified 
for  Government  orders  and  are  usin^  imported  wool s  for  other  orders.  Stocks  of  domestic  wool  are 
lil<ely  to  accumulate  at  a  rapid  rate,  as  Government  orders  drop,  unless  some  means  is  found  to 
restore  a  more  normal  price  relationship  between  domestic  and  imported  wools. 


